CHAPTER      NINETEEN
Perched at intervals along the benches were
brightly tinted cocottes. They were the old-
fashioned type of cocotte about whom one used to
write tearful poems in one's schooldays. They were
blowsy and pathetic, with metallic hair and hectic
cheeks. They seemed to be so evenly distributed
among the crowd - one cocotte to ten men - that for
a moment I had a wild idea that the Cuban authori-
ties, with Latin logic, had worked out a system of
supply and demand, and had admitted just that num-
ber and no more. However, I expect that idea
originated in my own nasty mind.
Then, after the races, we bathed. I know of no
other word for that exquisitely sensuous performance,
There was a quality of music in the water. One swam
through a treble of crystal, into a middle register of
topaz, and ended by a plunge into the purple deeps.
If you don't like the metaphor I do. It reminds me of
something I would not readily forget.
But there is one thing that I would give a great
deal to forget.
I was motoring home alone. Suddenly, I found
myself in a large open square, filled with people. I
asked my driver why the people were gathered there.
'It is the prison, sefior,* he said. 'They visit
to-day/
'Couldn't I visit too?*
*If you are acquainted with any of the prisoners,
seHor.*
I rapidly reviewed in my mind those of my
acquaintances who were likely to be, at the moment,
immured in a Cuban prison. But so greatly had my
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